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ARTIST  APE  AS  CROWD-MASTER 

sheila  watson,  Department  of  English,  University  of  Alberta 


Long  before  managerial  society  became  vocally  interested  in  the  corporate 
image  Wyndham  Lewis  had  explored  in  detail  its  function  as  mask.  He  had 
observed,  too,  the  vulgarization  or  calculated  exploitation  of  such  images  by 
a  class  of  men  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  crowd-masters.  Figures  like  the 
Bailiff  of  The  Childermass  with  his  “beaked  heavy  shining  mask”  anaesthetized 
to  the  eyes  with  “the  lymph  of  bottomless  obtuseness”,  Zagreus  of  The  Apes 
of  God  in  his  russet  half-mask  which  gave  him  the  personality  of  the  commedia 
del  arte  and  his  allusive  disguise  which  turned  him  into  the  figure  of  a  com¬ 
posite  clown,  and  the  small  anomalous  Hardcaster  from  The  Revenge  for  Love , 
his  face  finally  contorted  into  the  “mask  of  the  injured  party  (model  for 
militant  agents  in  distress)”  are  instances  of  such  figures.  Each  masks  himself 
for  action  in  some  cliche  or  in  some  pastiche  of  images  taken  from  a  common 
stock. 

The  Bailiff  himself  defines  the  corporate  image  tersely  when  he  says:  “Le 
mob  c’est  moi.”  Yeats,  who  turned  his  attention  to  this  figure,  did  not  hesitate 
to  classify  the  Bailiff  as  a  man  of  his  own  twenty-sixth  phase,  “the  multiple 
man  also  called  the  hunchback”  whose  “true  mask”  is  “self-exaggeration”  and 
whose  “false  mask”  is  “self-abandonment”.  The  type  represents  embodiments 
which  lacking  instruments  for  self  expression  substitute  a  simulacrum  of 
self-expression. 

When  Yeats  first  published  A  Vision  he  thought  one  “must  create  this  type 
of  figure  from  the  symbols  without  the  help  of  experience”  since  it  was  still 


difficult  to  find  examples  of  this  phase.  Lewis  had,  however,  already  noted  the 
emergence  of  the  type  in  Marinetti  and  the  Futurists  at  whose  activities  he 
looked  askance  although  he  recognized  and  admired  certain  of  their  technical 
achievements.  In  their  programme  he  saw  the  expression  of  a  desire  to  turn 
the  world  into  an  extension  of  the  self.  “Futurism  and  identification  with  the 
crowd,”  he  warned,  “is  a  vast  hypocrisy.” 

Already  in  Mon  cceur  mis  a  nu  Baudelaire  had  pointed  to  the  figure  of  the 
anti-artist  who  was  to  become  the  Bailiff.  The  great  glory  of  Napoleon  III,  he 
said,  will  be  that  he  proved  that  the  first  person  who  got  hold  of  the  telegraph 
and  a  national  printing  press  could  rule  a  great  nation.  “Those  people  are 
imbeciles,”  he  said,  “who  believe  that  such  things  can  be  done  without  the 
consent  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Dictators  are  servants  of  the  people — and  fame  is 
the  adaption  of  the  spirit  to  national  folly.”  Far  greater  than  the  power  which 
the  dictator  can  exercise  in  the  selective  capacity  of  “redacteur  en  chef”  is  his 
direct  access  to  what  Pound  calls  “the  tale  of  the  tribe”. 

Sean  O’Hara,  the  organizer  in  The  Revenge  for  Love  listens  carefully  to  the 
voice  that  bawls  at  him  over  the  telephone  “out  of  the  neant"  rather  “as  an 
intelligent  man  picks  up  a  newspaper  .  .  .  endeavouring,  perhaps,  to  discover 
(if  it  is  his  business  to  understand  such  things)  what  motive  the  words  conceal: 
not  at  all  what  facts,  of  course,  it  has  been  sought  to  convey,  but  what  facts 
it  has  been  intended  to  reduce  to  a  deliquium.”  His  constant  concern  besides 
is  to  identify  himself  with  the  tribe  “all  the  inflections  of  whose  homely  voice 
he  made  his  constant  study”.  “Had  he  been  with  Harold  Hardrada  in  Sicily,” 
Lewis  said,  “it  would  have  been  his  brain  that  would  have  dispatched  the 
Varangian  fowlers  to  catch  the  small  birds  that  flew  out  of  the  besieged  town 
every  day  to  the  forests,  and  to  attach  smouldering  wax  vestas  to  their  legs, 
that  they  might  fire  the  thatches  where  they  nested,  and  so  smoke  out  the 
obstinate  inhabitants.  The  malice  of  his  bitterness  against  man — the  ready 
access  of  his  outcast  mind  to  the  planes  upon  which  small  creatures  have  their 
being — would  have  led  him  to  this  device,  and  given  him  the  standing  of 
a  magician.” 

Baudelaire,  Eliot  maintained,  had  as  a  poet  by  raising  images  of  the 
common  life  and  the  life  of  the  metropolis  to  “first  intensity”  created  “a  mode 
of  release  and  expression”  for  other  men.  Lewis,  among  contemporary  writers, 
perhaps  best  showed  his  age  by  reflecting  in  its  mythologies  the  inadequacy 
of  the  “modes  of  release”  which  had  been  created  for  that  “dense  abstraction 
Mankind”. 

Penhale  of  The  Vulgar  Streaky  for  instance,  coming  from  the  “dark  tongue 
tied  multitude”  and  “pupped  a  few  feet  above  one  of  the  dirtiest  gutters  of 
Poplar”  as  he  says,  can  mask  himself  only  by  cultivating  a  b.b.c.  voice  and 
outfitting  himself  with  bogus  money  in  Savile  Row  and  the  Burlington  Arcade. 
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His  sisters,  who  remain  in  the  slums,  sit  after  their  father’s  funeral  in  “pasty 
masks  . . .  like  a  wax-work  of  a  mid-Victorian  print”. 

Contemporary  plastic  techniques  had  been  turned  also,  Lewis  noted,  to 
contemporary  advantage.  When  Satterthwaite  turns  up  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  outside  the  Bailiff’s  camp  he  is  a  collage  of  knee-cords,  football  stogies, 
tasselled  golf  stockings,  a  Fair  Isle  jumper,  a  frogged  mess  jacket,  a  Mons  Star, 
a  Rugby  cap  the  tinsel  rusted,  of  out-size,  canted  forward  over  his  fat  gold 
Flaxman  curls.  He  has  objected,  he  says,  to  the  items  selected  by  the  Bailiff, 
but  the  Bailiff,  he  reports,  only  seemed  amused.  So  the  corporate  image  of  a 
certain  class  is  pieced  together  from  fragments  by  eclectic  and  speculative 
agility. 

In  his  description  of  Lady  Fredigonde  Follett  in  The  Apes  of  God,  Lewis 
suggested  how  the  corporate  image  of  a  period  is  constructed  in  much  the  same 
way.  As  she  first  appears  Fredigonde  is  seen  as  an  abstract  lay-figure  “trapezoid 
in  profile-— an  indoor  model  of  the  Maya  Pyramid”.  As  she  appears  at  the  end 
of  the  Prologue  she  is,  like  Satters,  a  history  of  sentiment — a  collage  of  selected 
symbols:  “The  manufacture  of  olivets,  the  Clapham  Sect,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer — Stanley  and  Crescenda — Valentines  with  their  faded  lenten  doggerel, 
obventions  for  mortuary  pomp,  clematis  vitalba  ‘the  traveller’s  joy,’  oleographs 
of  Ophelia-— Christian  striding  through  vanity  fair,  vademecums,  lockets  and 
church-hassocks — cockatoos,  japanese  lacquers,  curry  and  Port  Wine — Linley 
Sambourne,  dropping  the  pilot — Douglas  Jerrold  and  love’s-old-sweet-song.” 

The  almost  inexhaustible  stock-pile  of  visual  reproductions  endowed  with 
all  the  spatial  poverty  conferred  by  the  medium  of  photography  provided 
extra  components  for  the  construction  of  new  models  out  of  the  tribal  album. 
The  Hyperidean  crowd  in  The  Childermass  rush  about  like  two  dimensional 
film  figures  in  garments  which  are  not  even  archeologically  above  reproach, 
but  the  Bailiff,  who  has  no  taste  for  “Classical  man”  and  is  himself  decked  out 
like  an  oriental  potentate,  declares  that  he  is  “conjuror”  for  the  public 
“conceit”.  “I  will  show  them,”  he  says,  “who  is  mob  and  who  is  not.” 

The  de  Goncourt  brothers,  who  gave  popular  currency  to  the  belief  that  the 
image  of  an  age  emerges  from  the  piecing  together  of  private  documents  and 
letters  and  that  their  own  contemporaries  would  appear  as  living  realities  before 
the  eyes  of  posterity  if  they  could  capture  the  conversation,  the  gesture  and 
the  most  trifling  manifestations  of  passion  in  their  own  private  record  drew  up 
their  own  bill  of  exclusion.  Rejecting  Murger’s  “opinionated  belief  that  every¬ 
one  has  talent”  they  recorded  with  apparent  satisfaction  in  their  journal  the 
story  of  a  certain  Beauvoir  who,  coming  home  late  at  night  in  a  drunken  state, 
forced  his  servant  who  had  displeased  him  to  search  through  the  volumes  of 
the  Biographie  Universelle  for  a  reference  to  his  own  name. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  suitable  irony  in  the  lines  from  Prufrock :  “There  will 
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be  time,  there  will  be  time/To  prepare  a  face  to  meet  the  faces  that  you 
meet.  .  and  an  even  more  ambiguous  suggestion  in  the  words  which  Stephen 
Dedalus  speaks  in  Ulysses :  “You  may  suspect  that  I  may  be  important  because 
I  belong  to  the  Faubourg  Saint-Patrice  called  Ireland  for  short.  .  .  .  But  I 
suspect  Ireland  may  be  important  because  it  belongs  to  me.” 

Wherever  Spengler’s  reflections  on  the  “physiognomy”  of  various  cultures 
leaves  traces  of  its  influence  there  is  talk  about  the  projecting  of  corporate 
images.  Like  the  expressionist  artist  whom  it  apes  his  Zeitgeist  creates  a 
“self  contained  form  world”  [eine  in  sich  geschlossene  Formenwelt ]  “from 
inner  necessity”  [von  inner er  Notwendigkeit].  The  directed  projects  itself  on  the 
alien  or  takes  possession  of  the  space  in  or  through  which  it  attempts  to 
actualize  itself. 

From  the  endless  data  which  he  collected  and  examined  in  books  like  The 
Doom  of  Youth ,  Paleface ,  The  Dithyrambic  Spectator  and  the  Diabolic  Prin¬ 
ciple  and  one  of  his  last  books  The  Writer  and  the  Absolute  in  which  he 
examined  the  reasons  for  the  creation  of  the  existential  mask  which  appears  in 
full  plasticity  on  the  shoulders  of  Augustine  Card  in  The  Red  Priest ,  Lewis 
understood  quite  well  that  Baudelaire’s  theory  is  closer  to  the  facts  of  experi¬ 
ence.  That  the  artist  was  always  in  danger  of  assuming  the  ape-like  mask  of 
the  crowd-master,  and  playing  his  role,  he  is  constantly  aware.  Indeed  in  the 
final  book  of  The  Human  Age  he  observes  that  Sammael,  the  great  crowd- 
master  who  finally  dismisses  the  Bailiff,  is  dressed  in  a  deliberately  clerical 
disguise  which  recalls  Baudelaire. 


ESKIMO  MASKS:  The  Audience  as  Artist 

Edmund  carpenter,  Chairman,  Department  of  Anthropology, 
San  Fernando  Valley  State  College 


There  is  a  popular  type  of  joke  in  which  the  subject  goes  through  a  terrifically 
strenuous  effort  only  to  find  that  the  object  of  his  labours  is  in  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  effort. 

For  six  years  I  have  played  the  lead  in  such  a  comedy,  climbing  successive 
“wrong  mountains”,  with  the  right  mountain  always  in  view.  The  right 
mountain,  in  this  case,  is  a  film  presenting  Eskimo  masks,  creating  in  a  modern 
audience  an  effect  corresponding  to  what  was  felt  by  the  Eskimo.  The  problem 
arises  from  the  nature  of  film  equipment  and  its  use. 
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We  make  machines  in  our  own  image.  They  are  not  neutral  instruments,  but 
extensions  of  ourselves,  with  our  biases,  our  ways  of  perceiving  and  responding. 
The  standard  movie  camera  is  designed  and  used  with  all  the  visual  conventions 
of  our  society.  Even  when  we  film  a  totally  alien  subject,  we  do  to  it  what  we 
have  already  done  to  nature:  we  record  it  in  our  own  visual  language. 

Our  task,  then,  was  first  to  experience  Eskimo  masks,  then  to  create  instru¬ 
ments  and  techniques  which  could  record  that  experience  without  violation. 

Nineteenth  century  Alaskan  Eskimo  masks  differed  so  radically  from  our 
notions  of  what  masks  should  be  like  that  few  were  collected  by  explorers  and 
none  of  the  really  complex  ones  has  ever  been  published. 

Originally  they  were  seen  by  firelight,  which  doesn’t  dispel  darkness;  it 
illuminates  happenings  within  it.  Many  were  great  mobiles  with  extensions  and 
hanging  parts,  like  dissected  Miros  reassembled  in  three  dimensions.  Imagine 
a  Calder  mobile  with  Miro  forms  and  figures.  Often  a  mask,  instead  of  repre¬ 
senting  a  specific  figure  in  a  myth,  represented  the  entire  myth,  all  elements 
simultaneously  depicted. 

There  was  a  significant  difference  between  Eskimo  masks  and  those  made 
by  neighboring  Northwest  Coast  Indians.  Neither  culture  was  much  concerned 
with  change  or  “becoming”,  but  Northwest  Coast  artists  did  emphasize  meta¬ 
morphosis  or  “coming-to-be”.  A  Wolf  mask  suddenly  opened,  revealing  bear; 
this  sprang  apart — within  was  the  face  of  another  spirit.  Nothing  had  a  definite, 
invariable  shape.  Like  Echo,  who  successfully  came-to-be  all  things,  the  mask 
was  shape-shifting:  by  a  sudden  metamorphosis,  it  was  first  this,  then  that. 

Eskimo  carvers,  however,  depicted  these  elements  together,  simultaneously, 
and  accepted  in  the  most  casual  way  this  blurring  of  human-animal-spirit  forms. 
Many  masks  were  visual  puns:  the  same  lines  served  to  depict  Walrus-Caribou- 
Man;  turned  slightly,  one  form  was  emphasized,  but  the  others  were  never  lost. 
There  was  no  need  for  shape-shifting;  all  relevant  forms  were  constantly 
present. 

It  was  once  held  that  these  composite  masks  were  purely  the  result  of  material 
shortage,  large  pieces  of  driftwood  being  rare.  But  mobile  masks  co-existed 
with  large  masks,  each  carved  from  a  single  piece  of  wood.  Form  came  from 
choice,  not  limitation. 

No  borders  froze,  imprisoned — instead,  each  mobile,  obedient  to  an  inner 
impulse,  created  its  own  dimension,  asserted  its  own  identity,  unhampered  by 
external  restraints. 

Such  mobiles  were  always  startlingly  original,  no  two  ever  alike:  each  being, 
each  process,  made  its  own  statement,  in  its  own  grammar.  Eskimo  created  a 
world  which  permitted  such  co-existence. 

Artists  did  not  try  to  contain  events  in  time  or  space,  but  let  each  object, 
each  set  of  objects,  engender  their  own  unique  spaces  by  relations  among 
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themselves.  Carvings  had  lives  of  their  own.  Their  movements  were  their  own 
movements.  Life  came  from  within.  When  the  ceremony  ended,  the  masks 
were  burned. 

Here  was  the  film  problem.  It  was  easy  enough  to  film  the  masks  as  if  they 
were  book  illustrations  or  gallery  displays  or  dining-room  decor,  letting  our 
eyes  inspect  them  as  they  were  made  to  move  for  us.  But  letting  them  move  on 
their  own  terms,  engender  their  own  relations,  make  their  own  statements — this 
proved  far  more  demanding. 

I  once  interrupted  an  author  who  glanced  up  from  his  typing,  then  turned 
back  to  his  work.  “Look  what  those  guys  are  up  to  now,”  he  laughed — not  at 
what  he  had  created,  but  at  the  comedy  in  front  of  him.  I’m  sure  Eskimo 
carvers  felt  this  way  about  their  masks. 

If  a  mask  were  too  large  to  be  worn,  and  this  was  often  the  case,  then  it 
was  hung,  and  a  performer,  sometimes  several,  stood  behind  it  singing-dancing¬ 
reciting.  Such  a  mask  was  made  up  of  audience,  not  speaker.  In  a  deeper  sense, 
it  stood  for  the  universe,  its  transactions,  its  diverse  and  opposite  elements. 
Eskimo  were  sensitive  to  vibrations  everywhere,  to  voices  we  scarcely  hear. 
They  saw  all  things,  yes  even  stones,  as  living  beings — not  living  in  our  sense, 
but  in  the  sense  that  a  sculptor  respects  stone. 

Making  such  a  mask  meant  to  divest ,  not  express  oneself.  The  mask  was  a 
corporate  image,  not  an  extension  of  the  one.  For  the  Eskimo,  the  supreme 
height  of  self-expression  and  union  with  the  universe  were  one. 

With  the  coming  of  agriculture,  and  later  writing,  masks  came  to  depict 
specific  mythical  beings  or  specific  emotional  states.  But  in  this  earlier  period 
(for  I  believe  the  roots  of  these  Eskimo  patterns  go  deep  into  man’s  past), 
these  huge  masks  linked  many  voices,  the  way  a  jazz  combo  links  players  who 
are  simultaneously  improvising. 


IBSENIST  THEATRE  AND  THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  ABSURD 

Wilfred  watson,  Department  of  English,  University  of  Alberta 


For  Ibsen’s  hundredth  birthday  the  cartoonist  Olaf  Gulbransson  did  a  caricature 
likeness  of  the  Norwegian  dramatist  standing  ruefully  behind  Charlie  Chaplin. 
That  was  in  1928.  Already  something  had  happened  to  Ibsenist  realism,  and 
it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  see  in  this  cartoon  something  prophetic.  There  is 
a  link  between  realist  theatre  and  theatre  of  the  absurd,  and  studies  of  the  rise 
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and  fall  of  realism  in  the  theatre  must  be  revised  in  the  light  of  the  Gutenberg 
Galaxy — it  is  another  testimony  to  that  book  that  it  explains  why  Ibsenist 
theatre  should  convert  into  Esslin-ish  theatre  of  the  absurd.  Martin  Esslin  has 
isolated  the  new  movement,  but  fails  to  give  a  completely  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  why  it  occurred.  What  he  misses  is  the  fact  that  a  revolution  came 
about  because  of  changes  in  the  perceptual  modes  of  audiences,  to  which 
theatre  adapted  itself  rather  by  instinct  than  by  full  understanding  of  what 
had  happened.  Martin  Esslin  thinks  that  the  new  theatre  in  its  “devaluation  of 
language  ...  is  in  tune  with  the  trend  of  our  time”.  This  explanation  won’t  do 
however,  for  already  in  realist  theatre  language  had  been  dropped  down  to  a 
shadow  of  the  visual  element.  There  is  in  fact  little  difference  between  the 
dialogue  of  Ibsen  in  translation  and  that  of  dramatists  of  the  absurd  like  Genet, 
Ionesco  or  Durrenmatt  in  translation.  (Samuel  Beckett  is  exceptional — what  a 
curious  remark  is  Esslin’s  when  he  says  Waiting  for  Godot  is  “drained”  of 
“meaningful  dialogue”?)  Neither  can  the  fact  that  the  same  mixture  of  visual 
and  vocal  achieves  so  different  an  effect  be  put  down  entirely  to  shift  of 
content.  One  has  only  to  attend  revivals  of  Ibsen  to  be  aware  that  realist 
theatre  no  matter  how  impeccable  in  production  can  no  longer  secure 
conviction. 

What  has  happened  is  connected  with  a  general  shift  in  sense-ratios.  Until 
World  War  I,  the  sense-ratios  of  audiences  were  adapted  to  the  high  visuals 
and  the  low  audios  of  the  realist  drama  then  current.  Until  radio  broadcasting 
began,  there  was  a  matching  of  theatre  and  audience  in  the  senses  appealed  to 
and  in  the  preparedness  of  the  senses  to  respond  to  theatre  stimuli.  But  with  the 
enormous  and  pervasive  influence  of  radio,  audience  sense-ratios  have  shifted. 
How  rapidly  radio  broadcasting  took  on,  can  be  realized  from  what  Professor 
Asa  Briggs  has  to  say  about  its  incredible  growth.  In  The  Birth  of  Broadcasting , 
vol.  one,  he  quotes  from  the  first  issue  of  Radio  Broadcast  (May,  1922) : 

The  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  people  who  spend  at  least  a  part  of  their  evening 
in  listening-in  is  almost  incomprehensible.  ...  To  those  who  have  recently  tried  to 
purchase  receiving  equipment,  some  idea  of  this  increase  has  undoubtedly  occurred, 
as  they  stood  perhaps  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  row  at  the  radio  counter  waiting  their  turn, 
only  to  be  told  when  they  finally  reached  the  counter  that  they  might  place  an  order 
and  it  would  be  filled  when  possible. .  .  .  The  movement  is  probably  not  even  yet  at 
its  height — it  is  still  growing  in  some  kind  of  geometrical  progression. ...  It  seems 
likely  that  before  the  movement  has  reached  its  height,  before  the  market  for  receiving 
apparatus  becomes  approximately  saturated,  there  will  be  at  least  five  million  sets  in 
this  country. 

Professor  Briggs  says  that  “By  the  end  of  1924  there  were  530  American 
radio  stations.  .  .  .  Sceptics  talked  of  the  ‘novelty  of  radio  wearing  off1,  but  .  .  . 
as  Sarnoff  predicted,  from  being  an  ‘attic  experiment’  radio  had  become  a 
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‘household  utility.’  ”  What  happened  as  a  result  of  radio  is  that  people  began 
to  learn  how  to  use  their  ears  again,  and  thus  with  the  development  of  broad¬ 
casting  came  a  revolution  in  sense  perception.  Other  developments  in  new 
media  were  to  affect  but  not  materially  to  disturb  this  alteration:  for  example, 
the  growth  of  mass  audiences  for  music,  the  addition  of  sound  tracks  to 
motion  picture  films  and  most  important  of  all,  the  supplementing  of  radio 
by  tv,  which  with  its  weak  visuals  intensifies  the  vocal  content  of  its  message. 
What  effect  the  automobile  has  had  on  perception  is  very  problematical;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  there  has  occurred  during  the  last  two  or  three  decades 
a  palpable  shift  in  the  ratio  of  the  senses  in  such  a  direction  as  to  deprive 
vision  of  the  pre-eminent  place  the  invention  of  printing  had  given  it.  This  fact 
is  of  significance  in  almost  every  sphere  of  activity,  as  Professor  McLuhan 
notes  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  The  Gutenberg  Galaxy : 

Thus  the  technique  of  the  suspended  judgment,  the  great  discovery  of  the  twentieth 
century  in  art  and  physics  alike,  is  a  recoil  and  transformation  of  the  impersonal 
assembly-line  of  nineteenth  century  art  and  science.  And  to  speak  of  the  stream  of 
consciousness  as  unlike  the  rational  world  is  merely  to  insist  upon  visual  sequence  as 
the  rational  norm.  . .  . 

This  radical  shift  in  sense-ratios  couldn’t  help  but  affect  the  art  of  theatre, 
where  both  senses  of  vision  and  of  hearing  can  be  stimulated  to  the  highest 
degree.  The  question  to  be  asked  is  how  would  the  abandonment  of  the  “visual 
sequence  as  the  rational  norm”  affect  theatre? 

The  answer  is  that  the  first  result  was  to  deprive  Ibsenist  realism  of  its  power 
to  convince.  To  audiences  with  sense-ratios  favoring  audios  and  diminishing 
visuals,  the  retention  of  high  visuals  and  low  vocals  in  the  theatre  produced  a 
sense  of  disturbance,  of  strangeness.  And  what  theatre  of  the  absurd  did,  was  to 
exploit  this  sense  of  strangeness  by  devising  bizarre  plots  and  by  aiming  at  the 
incongruous  instead  of  at  the  ordinary.  Whether  a  future  can  be  foretold  for  a 
theatre  in  which  only  clowns,  acrobats,  freaks,  and  puppets  can  be  convincing 
and  in  which  comedy  and  tragedy  are  conflated  to  tragic-farce  must  hang  upon 
the  likelihood  of  theatre  subsisting  indefinitely  on  a  discrepant  sensibility. 

There  are,  however,  various  factors  to  complicate  the  normalizing  process 
which  would  bring  the  theatre  back  in  line  with  the  sense-ratios  of  modern 
audiences.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  highly  visual  theatre 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  normal  than  to  think  of  visual  order  as  the  only 
order.  It  might  be  argued  that  theatre  only  submitted  to  high  visuals  against  its 
traditional  reliance  on  verbal  elements.  What,  however,  will  prevent  a  quick 
return  to  an  art  of  drama  providing  better  balanced  models  of  sense  perception 
is  the  reliance  of  modern  realist  theatre  on  two  features,  ( 1 )  the  director,  and 
(2)  translations.  They  go  together.  The  translation  gave  to  the  Ibsenist  play 
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access  to  theatres  all  over  the  world.  If  one  of  the  functions  of  art  is  nexus  the 
transportability  of  realist  drama  was  no  bad  thing.  But  the  continual  outcry 
during  the  period  of  Ibsenist  realism  for  new  plays  was  raised  because  it  was 
always  easier  and  safer  to  produce  an  established  foreign  play  than  to  risk  a 
new  play. 

Let  us  note  that  the  use  of  translations  necessitated  the  role  of  the  director. 
He  had  for  his  chief  concern  the  visual  element  of  the  production.  And  for  the 
following  reason  his  role  became  a  highly  creative  one.  In  a  translation,  it 
should  be  noted,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  visual,  for  the  vocal  part  has  to  be 
written  off  as  a  liability.  But  the  common  assumption  that  gesture  is  a  universal 
language  is  a  fallacy.  One  has  only  to  see  Synge  performed  in  Paris  to  be  alerted 
to  this  fact:  it  wasn’t  the  dialogue  that  suffered,  but  the  gesture.  But  some 
reflection  will  show  that  however  little  of  a  play  emigrates  when  it  is  translated, 
none  of  the  gesture  emigrates  at  all.  What  happens  is  that  a  new  set  of  gestures 
has  to  be  devised  and  “dubbed  in”.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  condemn  these 
“dubbed  in”  gestures  because  they  are  artificial;  all  art  is  artifice.  They  do, 
however,  impose  responsibility  on  the  director — it  is  the  director  who  devises 
them  rather  than  the  actor,  for  the  actor  is  embarrassed  by  the  deadened 
translated  dialogue  he  must  utter.  Thus  in  this  century  we  have  seen  the  rise 
of  the  director  who  has  been  the  artist  of  the  “dubbed  in”  gesture,  but  though 
he  has  brought  much  to  the  theatre  he  has  also  been  a  costly  development.  The 
directorial  function  more  than  anything  else  has  been  hostile  to  new  plays 
which  deprive  it  of  its  creative  aspect  and  make  it  friendly  to  plays  which  are 
like  translations.  And  by  concentrating  on  the  “dubbed  in”  gesture  and  on 
visuals,  the  director  has  probably  been  harmful  to  the  development  of  acting 
talent.  His  role  in  modern  theatre  needs  careful  and  sympathetic  study  if  he  is 
to  be  persuaded  to  bring  his  great  managerial  talents  to  assist  in  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  theatre  to  the  new  sense  ratios. 

We  may  conclude  that  these  will  favour  the  return  to  a  theatre  with  the 
following  features:  (1)  reliance  on  new  original  drama;  (2)  the  development 
of  actors  with  greater  flexibility  and  so  capable  of  far  more  roles  per  year  than 
usual  at  present;  (3)  renewed  commercial  profitability.  Bernard  Beckerman  in 
Shakespeare  at  the  Globe  describes  such  a  theatre  so  we  need  have  no  doubts 
about  its  working  if  given  a  chance.  As  for  its  commercial  profitability,  it  will 
have  to  solve  the  problem  of  welding  together  local  initiative  and  national 
organisation,  to  imitate  tv  in  selling  the  medium  rather  than  the  programming, 
and  to  replace  the  drama  critic  with  a  large  outlay  on  advertising.  Fragmented 
visual  man  has  been  markedly  hostile  to  entertainment.  There  is  evidence  that 
new  audio  man  is  far  more  willing  than  visual  man  to  be  involved  in  art.  He  is 
all  for  involvement. 
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TOWARDS  A  PERCEPTUAL  TYPOLOGY  AND  A  COLLECTIVE 
PERSONA 

daniel  cappon,  Department  of  Psychiatry,  University  of  Toronto 

It  seems  as  if  each  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  mind  is  capable  of  organizing 
the  whole,  the  whole  mind.  That  is  each  organ,  certainly  each  system  within 
the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  each  function,  within  the  physiology  of  the  mind 
seems  capable  of  leading  the  corpus  of  the  mind  and  thus  organize  it. 

Jungian1  typology  subdivides  the  spatial  division  of  introversion  (inner 
turned,  centred  or  directed)  and  extroversion  (outer  centred  or  directed)  into 
the  thinking,  feeling,  sensuous  types.  To  these  Jung  added  a  different  order, 
not  a  more  or  less  unitary  and  manifest  mental  system  like  conation,  cognition 
or  emotion,  but  a  conglomerate,  occult  mental  faculty:  Kant’s  intuition,  to 
complete  his  four  subtypes.  Florence  Kluckhohn2  and  Enid  Balint3  describe 
societies  and  men  respectively,  in  terms  of  orientational  percepts:  time  and 
space,  e.g.  some  societies  are  past-oriented  or  some  people  are  acnophilic,  or 
space-clingers. 

Certainly  both  mice  and  some  men  demonstrate  thymotactilic  tendencies, 
viz.  they  creep  along  walls  rather  than  cross  a  room  or  an  empty  space. 

But  all  this  may  be  an  illusion.  Certainly  it  is  an  oversimplification.  Things 
are  more  complex  than  this.  Neither  individuals  nor  societies  can  be  so  simply 
and  so  categorically  described.  If  this  were  possible  people  would  be  more 
predictable  and  therefore  much  more  manipulate.  Men  and  societies  change. 
If  they  are  healthy  they  may  change  rapidly  and  surprisingly,  both  in  response 
to  external  stimuli  and  therefore  the  need  to  adapt;  and  in  response  to  forces 
generated  inside,  including  the  progression  called  maturation.  Rapid  shifts  in 
behavioural  manifestations  are  frustrating  to  the  observer.  The  student  of 
behaviour  wishes  to  see  order  even  if  he  has  to  put  it  there.  He  needs  to  focus, 
to  skewer  and  tease  out  the  dynamics  of  life,  so  as  to  observe  and  study.  And 
so  typologies  are  made  up  and  discarded.  They  come  and  go.  And  there  are 
always  two  kinds  of  people:  those  who  classify  people  into  two  or  more  types, 
and  those  who  don’t.  Yet  some  people  and  some  societies  seem  to  be  fixated. 
They  stay  put;  transfixed.  There  are  stereotypes  and  there  are  prototypes.  The 
paranoid,  the  voyeurist,  the  hedonist,  the  Promethean  man.  Somewhere,  there  is 
a  stable  mental  structure.  Clearly  some  people  are  more  emotional  than  others; 
more  intellectual,  more  intuitive,  more  visual,  more  auditory,  more  future 
oriented,  more  space  loving,  and  just  more  than  others.  A  preference  for  a 
sensory  modality  may  exist,  at  times.  And  this  preference  may  persist.  The  use 
of  a  dominant  modality,  say  vision,  may  typify  an  individual,  such  as  a  painter, 
a  photographer,  a  tv  producer,  or  a  scoptophile.  That  is,  there  may  be  an  order 
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ranking,  a  hierarchy  among  the  senses  and  a  sense  ratio  within  the  individual. 
Certainly  sleep  dreams  seem  to  suggest  this  (4)  and  sensory  deprivation  and 
psychiatric  phenomenology  tend  to  reinforce  this  opinion.  There  may  even  be 
a  correlation  between  a  sensory  typology  and  other  mental  faculties:  ideation 
and  emotion.  A  strong  preference  for  a  sensory  modality,  or  an  orientational 
preference,  viz.  for  wide  spaces  in  the  young  men  going  West,  may  even 
activate  and  account  for  a  number  of  mental  features,  and  make  up  a  composite, 
a  profile,  a  personality  type.  It  is  usual  in  the  organization  of  things  animate 
that  a  hierarchy  produces  further  organization.  However,  such  speculations  on 
the  existence  and  relationships  of  a  perceptual  typology,  need  a  methodology 
to  demonstrate  and  to  prove  or  reject  them. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  possess  a  dominant  psychic 
characteristic  which  organizes  his  experience  and  stamps  his  mental  structure, 
it  becomes  likely  that  a  number  of  persons,  groups,  societies  are  distinguishable 
from  other  groups  and  societies  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  such  a  dominant 
feature,  e.g.  a  visual,  literate,  fragmented  Westerner,  communicating  in  the 
electronic  age  versus  an  auditory  or  visual  or  tactile,  tribal,  integrated  Easterner 
travelling  by  bullock  cart.  Once  again  such  a  preference  organizing  psycho¬ 
social  functions  into  a  more  or  less  stable  structure  is  very  likely  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  contents  acquired,  the  cultural  contents.  This  is  feasible  at  the 
level  of  intake,  where  percepts  are  sifted,  e.g.  perceptual  defence,  screening 
out  and  perceptiveness  opening  the  sluice-gates.  It  is  further  feasible,  later, 
when  the  contents  are  organized  into  a  matrix,  the  individual  experience  or  the 
corporate  culture  contents.  The  analogy  here  would  be  a  vessel  with  a  screen 
covering  its  mouth,  symbolizing  perceptual  dominance  or  preference.  The 
screen  and  the  form  of  the  vessel  determine,  in  large  measure,  the  particles  of 
solid,  fluid  and  air  which  form  the  contents,  which  symbolize  the  residue  of 
individual  experience  or  the  cultural  contents.  The  vessel  and  screen  in  fact, 
determine  such  things  as  the  size  of  solid  particles  allowed  through,  the  viscosity 
of  the  fluid,  the  amount  of  contents  and  the  shape  of  it.  Marshall  McLuhan 
has  pointed  out  brilliantly  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  qualities, 
the  variables  of  the  “vessel”  and  its  relationship  to  content;  and  that  also  we 
are  guilty  of  a  perceptual  fallacy.  Namely  treating  the  contents — individual  and 
corporate  experience — as  if  they  could  be  contained  without  a  vessel.  Once  all 
this  is  conceptualized  there  is  but  a  step  to  realizing  that,  for  instance,  a  per¬ 
ceptual  preference  will  not  only  partly  determine  intake  and  organize  content 
but  also,  necessarily,  partly  determine  behaviour,  e.g.  a  strong  visual  dominance 
will  give  impetus  to  technology  to  extend  the  human  eye  and  therefore  the 
brain-eye  to  the  microscope  and  the  telescope  and  to  give  an  electronic  machine 
visual  memory  and  the  prismatic  eye  of  a  bee. 

However,  the  relationship  between,  on  the  one  hand,  technological  output, 
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the  extension  of  the  senses  and  of  the  orientational  percepts  of  time,  space, 
weight  and  body  boundaries,  into  apparatus  and  instruments,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  perceptual  typology,  that  is  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  is  a  two-way 
street.  That  is,  being  visual  will  determine  interest  in  seeing  beyond  the  9,000 
visible  stars.  But  also  having  tv,  the  technological  product,  will,  vis  a  tergo , 
modify  the  sensory  and  orientational  hierarchy  of  perception. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  but  we  can  have  a 
damn  good  try  at  it,  if  we  see  the  same  way  others  see  and  if  we  let  others  see  only 
what  we  see  in  others.  In  this  way  images  are  fashioned.  This  is  the  sociogenic 
basis  of  Jung’s  psychogenic  notion  of  persona,  the  social  mask  a  person  wears. 
Technological  advance,  say  that  which  widens,  deepens  and  extends  our  sight, 
will  lead  to  visual  stereotypes.  This  in  turn  will  lead  to  appearing  in  the  mask, 
and  seeing  others  in  the  mask,  shaped  by  the  instruments  of  culture,  e.g.  forever 
young,  vigorous  and  beautiful;  always  popular  and  sensitive;  and  the  incom¬ 
patibles  of  being  at  once  righteous  and  tolerant.  It  is  of  such  technological  stuff 
manufactured  by  tv  programmers,  sponsors  and  the  Ad-boys,  that  our  dreams 
are  made. 

And  our  dreams  are  a  measure  of  our  perceptual  typology  and  an  index 
of  the  interface  betwixt  mask  and  person. 

1  jung,  c.  G.:  “Psychological  Types”.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  1926. 
2kluckhohn,  f.  r.  :  “Dominant  and  Variant  Value  Orientation”.  In  personality 
in  Nature,  Society  and  Culture,  by  Kluckhohn,  Murray  and  Schneider.  Ch.  21, 
pp.  346-357.  New  York,  A.  A.  Knopf,  1953. 

3balint,  m.  and  balint,  e.:  “Thrills  and  Regressions”.  New  York,  International 
Universities  Press,  Inc.,  1958. 

4cappon,  d.:  “A  Study  of  the  Relationship  between  Phantasy  and  Bodily  Illness. 
Unpublished  paper. 


MASKS  AND  ROLES  AND  THE  CORPORATE  IMAGE 

marshall  mcluhan,  Director  of  Centre  of  Culture  and  Technology , 
University  of  Toronto 


The  process  of  desacralizing  the  King,  of  reducing  the  charismatic  and 
corporate  image  of  the  monarch  to  secular,  individual  status — this  is  a  familiar 
theme  in  Shakespeare.  The  process  by  which  the  corporate  lion  is  destroyed 
by  the  private  and  individual  fox  is  one  of  fragmentation.  Machiavelli,  with  his 
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“divide  and  rule”  approach  to  power,  fascinated  and  terrified  the  sixteenth 
century,  if  only  because  he  compressed  all  that  the  new  science  and  technology 
of  his  age  was  expanding  into  explosive  cultural  reality.  Underpinning  Machia- 
velli’s  formula  was  the  fragmentizing  power  of  print,  on  one  hand,  and  a  bit 
later  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  on  the  other.  Letters,  the  language  of  civili¬ 
zation,  and  number,  the  language  of  science,  both  assumed  a  new  fragmentizing 
intensity  that  multiplied  the  means  of  both  analysis  and  of  power. 

The  new  instruments  of  analysis  were  extensions  of  our  physical  powers 
that  confronted  a  traditional  structure  of  social  roles  and  of  corporate  images. 
The  private  wits  or  senses  of  men  were  unleashed  from  their  corporate  restraints. 
The  Fox  was  pitted  against  the  Lion.  The  individual  found  new  means  of 
rivalry  with  collectively  organized  energies. 

In  King  Lear  Shakespeare  opens  his  play  with  the  King  himself  launching 
a  program  of  fragmentation  of  his  external  kingdom.  The  reverberation  of 
this  deed  quickly  reduces  all  the  social  roles  of  his  society  to  chaos.  Finally, 
the  inner  kingdom  and  pattern  of  his  own  consciousness  feel  the  same  disrup¬ 
tion  of  fragmented  functions.  His  wits  and  senses  rebel.  In  the  play  Othello 
there  are  some  central  patterns  related  to  King  Lear.  To  an  Elizabethan  audi¬ 
ence,  the  witty  fox  Iago  would  have  appeared,  not  only  as  a  typical  Machia¬ 
vellian  malcontent,  but  as  the  familiar  figure  of  the  falconer.  The  method  of 
the  falconer  was  to  “seel”  the  eyes  of  his  birds  while  pampering  all  their  other 
senses.  This  process  of  sensory  specialism  and  fragmentation  had  been 
followed  for  centuries  by  falconers  in  order  to  gain  control  of  the  bird,  and 
also  to  channel  or  specialize  its  energies  in  a  pattern  of  visual  obsession.  Iago 
can  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  “for  daws  to  peck  at”,  just  as  he  can  supply 
“ocular  proof”  for  his  big  falcon  Othello,  whose  eyes  have  been  “seeled”  in 
advance.  Iago  can  do  this  because  he  is  one  of  the  new  men  free  to  exercise 
his  wits  outside  any  depth  commitment  to  a  social  role.  He  is  a  man  without 
a  social  mask  or  role.  He  is  barefaced,  “honest  Iago”,  the  rootless  operator 
and  manipulator  of  power.  In  fact  both  Othello  and  Iago  are  presented  as 
professional  soldiers.  They  are  specialists  .  .  .  fragmented  men.  They  are  not 
“gentlemen”. 

In  Lear  and  Othello,  demonstrations  of  private  wit  leaping  free  from  tradi¬ 
tional  obligations  and  constraints  are  vivid  dramatizations  of  the  principal 
trauma  of  the  Renaissance.  Today  we  experience  it  in  reverse.  The  explosive 
individual  energies  are  being  compressed  and  imploded  by  electric  circuitry. 
Knowledge  is  being  speeded  and  compressed  into  mythic  forms  of  multiple 
but  simultaneous  determinancies.  Jobs  are  being  shaped  into  integral  roles  by 
team  play.  The  fragmented  work  patterns  of  the  mechanical  age  are  being 
rolled  up  onto  the  synchronized  tapes  that  have  swallowed  the  assembly-line. 
We  move  into  a  sphere  “where  the  hand  of  man  has  never  set  foot”. 
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It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  we  should  feel  an  especial  fascination  for 
Oedipus  Rex  and  its  companion  Oedipus  at  Colonus  at  this  time.  There  is 
much  that  is  relevant  for  us  in  these  plays.  Oedipus,  the  corporate  image  or 
mask  of  tribal  Thebes,  sets  forth  on  an  individual  quest  for  private  identity. 
Plunging  into  the  collective  tribal  unconscious  to  discover  himself,  he  discovers 
a  web  of  guilt  and  horror.  His  corporate  tribal  mask  is  rent  asunder.  He  is 
fragmented  out  of  Thebes  by  the  force  of  his  private  explosion  of  insight,  and 
goes  to  detribalized  or  civilized  Athens,  seeking  peace  of  mind  and  a  lessening 
of  the  collective  guilt  weighing  on  his  now  private  consciousness.  In  Athens 
he  discovers  a  private  absolution  from  guilt,  and  the  means  to  a  corporate, 
hero  death.  The  tormented  and  fragmented  self  that  his  life  quest  had 
fashioned  from  his  sleuthing  in  the  collective  mind,  is  united  once  more  with 
the  corporate  mask  of  his  culture. 

The  trauma  of  our  present  time  is  that  of  fragmented  and  mechanical  man 
suddenly  confronted  by  the  seamless  web  of  human  kinship  and  responsibility 
in  an  electric  and  organic  age.  Browning  was,  perhaps,  the  first  English 
writer  to  encounter  this  vision  of  our  condition  artistically,  and  to  devise 
corporate  masks  or  poems  to  body  it  forth.  In  his  Sordello,  he  explored  the  role 
of  the  artist  as  “crowd-master”,  or  as  the  manipulator  of  corporate  energies. 
As  the  corporate  social  roles  collapsed  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  the  role-less  man,  the  honnete  homme  without  a  mask,  came  forward 
as  the  type  of  the  sincere  and  unaffected  person.  Earlier,  as  in  the  case  of 
“honest  Iago”,  this  barefaced,  role-less  individual,  this  new  breed  of  respectable 
honnete  gens ,  appeared  to  a  traditional  society  as  dubious  and  ambivalent.  But 
even  for  Moliere,  the  role-less  malcontent  or  individualist  misanthrope  has 
begun  to  appear  as  the  only  viable  pattern  for  the  gentleman.  The  faithful 
mask-wearers,  or  conventional  role-players,  lack  adaptability  and  mobility 
and  have  begun  to  look  like  cartoonish  and  Blimpish  husks.  In  an  increasingly 
specialist  and  individualist  world,  the  man  in  the  mask  began  to  seem  hypo¬ 
critical.  It  is  helpful  to  keep  in  mind  that  a  mask  or  role  is  not  an  extension 
of  the  wearer,  so  much  as  a  putting  on  of  the  collective  powers  of  the  audience. 
When  the  society  becomes  analytical  and  fragmented,  the  wearing  of  a  corpo¬ 
rate  image  or  mask  becomes  almost  impossible,  save  in  the  anonymous  sector 
of  the  social  services,  of  generals  and  butlers  and  schoolmarms. 

As  the  specialist  and  individualist  world  of  fragmented  roles  or  jobs 
emerged  as  a  new  commercial  society,  it  became  plausible  to  present  Tom 
Jones,  the  foundling,  the  role-less  and  misbegotten,  as  the  type  of  the  unin¬ 
hibited  and  spontaneously  natural  man.  The  absence  of  a  corporate  mask 
became  a  mark  of  virtue.  For  language,  itself,  is  the  collective  mask  of  a  culture, 
even  as  its  resources  and  powers  for  channelling  perception  are  the  prime 
concern  of  the  poet.  With  language,  the  poet  assumes  the  corporate  mask  and 
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manipulates  it  like  a  puppet.  For  puppets  are  iconic,  abstract  patterns  that 
capture  corporate  energies  in  a  form  that  commands  audience  involvement  in 
depth.  The  simple  gesture  or  bounding  line  calls  for  much  viewer  participation 
for  its  completion. 

Beginning  with  Madame  Bov  ary  Flaubert  turned  to  making  corporate  masks 
based  on  study  of  the  popular  attitudes  of  his  audience.  The  Illuminations  of 
Rimbaud  owed  much  to  the  popular  art  of  the  press  and  the  illustrated  maga¬ 
zines.  Above  all,  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai  of  Baudelaire  is  both  a  study  of  the 
corporate  life  and  limbs  of  the  industrial  metropolis,  and  an  assuming  of  this 
corporate  life  as  a  new  mask  of  poetry: 

Tu  le  connais,  lecteur,  ce  monstre  delicat, 

— Hypocrite  lecteur, — mon  semblable, — mon  frere! 

The  sudden  reversal  whereby  the  audience  becomes  the  speaker  and  the 
speaker  assumes  the  collective  mask  of  the  image  he  presents,  was  a  revolu¬ 
tion  that  involved  all  subsequent  writing.  Stephen  Dedalus  is  not  Joyce,  nor 
an  artist,  but  the  audience  of  the  time  in  its  corporate  imaging  of  art  and  the 
artist.  Hugh  Selwyn  Mauberley  is  not  Pound,  but  the  collective  voice  and 
image  of  the  late  Victorian  and  Edwardian  ages  as  they  manifest  a  corporate 
attitude  to  art  and  life.  The  audience  is  the  speaker.  The  audience  is  the 
actor.  And  so  with  Prufrock  and  Other  Observations .  Not  the  poet  as  speaker, 
but  the  audience  as  corporate  image  or  mask.  Eliot  explains  this  matter 
apropos  Tiresias  in  his  “notes”  to  The  Waste  Land. 
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